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and need for water. A second effect is an increase of appetite, as a
result of small doses of alcohol. This is due to the irritant effect
upon the stomach wall giving rise to sensations of hunger.
Wadell and Haag1 agree with other investigators that abuse of
alcohol, i.e., its continuous or immoderate use, presents a serious
picture, shortening life span, contributing to lawlessness and all
kinds of ills. Approximately 10 per cent of the mental diseases
that we find in our hospitals are due to the use of alcohol. This figure
does not include mere drunkenness (acute alcoholic intoxication) or
alcoholic conditions of a temporary nature for which individuals are
often hospitalized. In their study of drugs, Moore and Gray2 found
that the annual rate of admission for alcoholic psychosis in the Boston
Psychopathic Hospital between 1920 and 1932 was eight times as
great for alcohol as for other drug psychoses combined. In addition
to the 600,000 chronic alcoholics already mentioned, it is estimated
that there arc 2,000,000 more individuals who are potential alcoholics.
Over these intemperate users hangs the threat of the alcoholic disorders.
THE ALCOHOLIC DISORDERS
Important in the consideration of alcoholic disorders is the fact
that heavy drinkers receive from 3,000 to 4,000 calories per day from
alcohol alone. We may recall that earlier in our discussion it was
mentioned that alcohol is poor in vitamins. Foods rich in vitamins
are displaced by alcohol. Reduction of the amount of vitamin B
upsets the important calorie-vitamin B ratio. In addition, loss of
vitamin B results in loss of appetite for other foods so that general
diet is neglected. Still further, although the irritant effect of small
doses of alcohol may increase appetite, large doses inflame the
mucous membranes of the stomach and cause food to be lost or
avoided. We can now easily understand why alcoholic addicts
may develop pellagra, a nutritional disorder that, if untreated, may
result in insanity. This disease and its symptoms have already been
discussed under nutrition.
Alcoholism is of two sorts, acute and chronic.
Acute alcoholism, or acute alcoholic intoxication, occurs when the
drinker has consumed alcohol in large enough quantities on a drinking
spree to poison the central nervous system and so disorder his fac-
ulties, rendering him unable to execute ordinary functions. He
passes through the stage of uplift, on to excitement, euphoria,
1 Wadell and Haag, ibid.
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